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Brief History 


Loads of people visit the village of Sandwich every year. 
One reason is the exceptional beauty of its well-preserved historical 
district... so many beautiful old houses, some dating back three 
hundred years ... and at the heart of it, gleaming like a jewel, is the 
old mill pond. Equally important to many is the fact that Sandwich 
was the home of the nineteenth- century factory that made Sandwich 
glass, world renowned for its quality and beauty, and avidly sought 
by collectors today. The old glass factory is long gone, of course- 
-only the site remains. But there is a magnificent collection, 
beautifully displayed at the Sandwich Glass Museum. And there are 
other places of top interest, historical and otherwise. 

Small wonder that lovely old Sandwich is inundated with 
visitors. Moreover, as the oldest town on Cape Cod Sandwich has 
a fascinating history, knowing some of it adds to the enjoyment. So 
here is a summary: 


Sandwich dates back to 1637. In that year, ten men from 
Lynn (then part of Saugus) obtained permission from Plymouth 
Colony to establish the first white settlement in the still large- 
ly uncharted wilderness of Cape Cod. They were joined by 
about thirty other families, chiefly from Plymouth, Lynn, and 
Duxbury. The pioneers made their way down to the Cape by 
following Indian trails through the forest. Most were on foot. 
The women, carrying babies in pillows, watched over the other 
children. The men carried heavier burdens and led cattle. The 
heaviest loads were brought by sea, vessels landing at a small 
inlet (later known as Scusset Creek) not far from their destina- 
tion. The broad, winding canal that now divides Cape Cod from 
the mainland is such an integral part of the Cape today that one 


tends to forget it is completely modern and manmade; back 
when the first settlers made their way through the wilderness 
onto the peninsula, the trail was solid and unbroken. 

They named their new home Sandwich, after the English 
town in Kent. Two years later, in 1639, the growing settlement 
was incorporated. Myles Standish and John Alden were sent as 
commissioners from Plymouth to help lay out the bounds. The 
settlement was located on an impressive tract of land. From 
Sandwich village where the first settlers lived, this tract ex- 
tended east and south to its present boundaries of Barnstable 
and Mashpee, then fanned westward to include what is now 
Sagamore, Bourne, Cataumet, Pocasset, Monument Beach and 
Buzzards Bay--in other words, the entire present-day township 
of Bourne. 

Other settlers followed close on their heels, headed farther 
down Cape. In 1639, Barnstable and Yarmouth also were incor- 
porated, and four years after that, Nauset (now Eastham) was 
incorporated. And that was it for quite a few years. 

As historian Henry Kittredge puts it in Cape Cod, Its People 
and Their History, "On these four solid pillars--Sandwich 
Yarmouth, Barnstable and Nauset--rested the early civilization 
of the Cape." From those four initial townships, staked out in 
the wilderness and roughly comprising the entire Cape, today’s 
full compliment of fifteen independent townships gradually 
evolved. 

The Cape’s first settlers were farmers. The wealth of the 
Sea lay all around them, and succeeding seafaring generations 
would exploit it. But in the beginning, the primal need was for 
land--land to clear and plant, and wrest a living from. A mess 
of fish or shellfish when time could be spared to get it--or the 
occasional windfall of a stranded whale with its welcome meat 
and oil--these helped in the struggle for survival, but that was 
all. 

Food for their livestock was all-important, and Sandwich, 
like Barnstable, was chosen by the settlers partly because of 
the proximity of Great Marshes and consequent wealth of salt 
hay for feed and bedding. All the hay the farmers could use was 
there, free for the taking. In addition, thick forests of oak, pine, 
cherry, beech, holly, and walnut provided equally abundant 
timber for building. The stream that meandered through the 
Sandwich settlement was an ideal site for a gristmill, although 
for lack of time, one was not built until 1654; meantime, corn 
continued to be carried on foot or by horseback, along Indian 
trails or along the broad curving beach, all the way to Plymouth 
to be ground. 

Spiritual needs were urgent; therefore a church was built the 
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very first year. Like the first houses, it was a primitive affair 
with a thatched roof. But it filled the imperative need for a 
meeting house for religious worship, and served also as a Sort 
of rudimentary town hall, a useful gathering place where people 
could assemble whenever occasion required. 

The pioneering families were almost entirely self-sufficient, 
but a few simple trades were needed. Soon there was a tannery 
to convert the skins of animals into leather for shoes and 
garments, a cobbler to turn leather into shoes, and a black- 
smith to make and mend tools. Certain other basic needs could 
be obtained from Plymouth’s Aptucxet Trading Post, located at 
what is now Buzzards bay, near the western entrance to the 
Cape Cod Canal. The post had been established in 1627 as a 
depot for trading with the Dutch from New Amsterdam (later 
New York), and with the Indians. Dutch and English commodi- 
ties like iron pots, kettles, knives, axes, cloth, articles of 
clothing, and beads and trinkets were eagerly sought by the 
Indians, while the beaver, otter, mink and muskrat furs which 
the Indians brought for exchange were just as pleasing to the 
Pilgrims, heavily in debt to the Merchant Adventurers in 
London who had financed the Mayflower expedition. In 1634, 
over 12,500 pounds of beaver skins were sent to the mother 
country, and a good beaver skin brought a lot of money. Every- 
one was welcome to barter at Aptucxet, and for Sandwich, the 
post was only ten miles away--practically a neighborhood store 
compared to the one at Plymouth. The exact site, long forgot- 
ten, was discovered in 1850, and part of the ancient foundation 
uncovered. Seventy-five years later, complete excavation was 
undertaken, exposing the entire fieldstone foundation and a rich 
Scattering of precious relics of English, Dutch, and Indian 
origin, lost or discarded long years ago. Interest soared, and 
funds were raised nationwide to build a fully authentic (inside 
as well as out) replica of the ancient trading post on its origi- 
nal foundations. After intensive research, this was accom- 
plished. The building was opened to the public in 1930, and is 
of major historical interest. 

Sandwich had its own gristmill by 1654. The village stream, 
dammed up to provide water power, flooded the stretch of 
marshy land through which it flowed, and turned it into a mill- 
pond. This is the origin of lower Shawme Pond in the center of 
Sandwich. The settlers must have loved their broad and placid 
millpond, as we do now. And the rumble of the great millstones 
as they revolved and ground the corn must have been sweet 
music to Sandwich husbandmen long weary of hauling their 
grain to Plymouth. 

Farming was a life of unremitting labor from dawn to 


dark--men hard at work in woods and fields, the women busy at 
home in endless rounds of weaving, sewing, soap making, 
candle making, gardening, and preparing meals at the great 
fireplace, which also served as the only source of heat. There 
were severe hardships. SicknesS was an_ ever-present 
peril--and hunger, if poor weather damaged the crops. Still, 
there must have been a deep sense of satisfaction for those 
early settlers. The beauty of virgin land lay all around them. 
Fish and game were more than plentiful. Every man held an 
abundance of land with its promise of security and independ- 
ence, and maybe someday, even wealth. Such extensive land- 
holdings and such dreams were impossible for the average man 
back in England. 

By 1700, Sandwich was thriving. Its farms were no longer 
concentrated near the village; they were scattered all over the 
township. The same was happening elsewhere on the Cape. 
Life was still rugged, but pioneering days were over. White 
settlement was a fait accompli. 

Meantime, the residents of Sandwich and other coastal towns 
had by no means waited for the last bit of land to be settled 
before turning to the sea. New England waters teemed with 
schools of haddock, cod, and mackerel. Whales were abundant 
and highly prized for their oil. These were richer crops by far 
than any soil could yield for those adventurous enough to reap 
them. The harvest began in the late 1600s on the Cape and all 
up the coast. Sporadic at first, this harvest grew quickly in 
keeping with the country’s rapid growth. And it consummated 
in New England’s fabulous fishing and whaling industries, of 
peak economic importance for over a hundred and fifty years. 

Maritime trading developed in New England almost simulta- 
neously. It began with coastal trade between New England and 
New York, and points south early in the 1700s. By the close of 
that century mercantile ships were crossing the Atlantic or 
rounding Cape Horn to go north again after the lucrative fur 
trade of the Northwest. Sea otter skins, obtained from the 
Indians on the northwest coast, were carried over to China. 
There they were exchanged for a rich cargo of China goods for 
which there was a top market at home. Maritime trading was a 
most lucrative venture. 

Maritime activity, large in scale or small, brought prosperity 
to even the smallest participating towns. Sandwich reaped its 
Share. A great many Cape Codders drew their living directly 
from the sea, mostly as fishermen or seamen, and often in 
command of their own ships. Related shore trades were boom- 
ing--shipbuilding, sail making, cooperage, caulking, to name 
just a few. And supply stores and their warehouses were essen- 


tial for outfitting ships and crews. Endless quantities of salt 
were needed by the fisheries to dry their catches, so ingenious 
Cape Codders learned to make salt through evaporation by the 
sun. They constructed large, shallow, open vats with windmills 
that pumped them full of sea water; when it rained, protection 
was offered by a type of roofing on rollers, or swung on cranes. 
After the sea water evaporated, a sizable residue of salt re- 
mained. Salt making became an important industry on the 
Cape. From shortly after the American Revolution until around 
1840, the shoreline was dotted with saltworks from Sandwich to 
Provincetown. Cape Cod produced more than half a million 
bushels of salt a year when salt production was at its height. 

Such a marine-oriented economy suffered badly when there 
was a war. The French and Indian War, the American Revolu- 
tion, the War of 1812--each took its toll in men and shipping. 
But each time the Cape struggled back, prosperity returned. 
Even the farmers benefited indirectly. The men who stayed 
home to till their own acres and raise sheep found a steady 
market for their surplus in the bustling harbor towns. And 
produce and timber could be shipped by packet to larger mar- 
kets in Boston. 

The 1800s brought far-reaching changes. These changes 
began early in the century when big business took over the 
maritime industries of fishing, whaling, and trading. Ever 
larger, faster, and more costly vessels for longer and longer 
voyages--these were the new imperatives for maximum profit. 
Shipping of such magnitude centered necessarily in major ports 
like Boston, New Bedford, and Gloucester. As a result, many of 
the Cape’s finest shipmasters and seamen were now employed 
off-Cape. But most Cape Codders remained content with waters 
nearer home and spent a few days away at most. The catch was 
ample, the market good. What more did they need? Cape Cod’s 
Maritime activity continued unabated, for the most part, until 
the Civil War. Local fishing fleets and other small shipping 
livened Cape waters; harbors like Provincetown and Barnstable 
were white with sails. Every coastal village had one or two 
packet ships, sometimes more. These locally built and locally 
manned sailing vessels carried mail, freight, and passengers to 
and from Boston and New York. (The usual fare from Sandwich 
to Boston was one dollar, plus twenty-five cents for meals!) 

However, even on the Cape, competition was growing. A 
coastal town’s participation depended more and more on the 
Size of its harbor. In this respect, Sandwich was out of luck. It 
had no real harbor--just a broad-mouthed tidal stream called a 
creek harbor, with fingers that probed inland through the marsh. 
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This was entirely adequate for a few vessels and had served 
well enough before. But now, as maritime business increased 
everywhere and grew far more complex, towns with such limit- 
ed harbors were forced out of the running. Since Sandwich could 
no longer share in the maritime boom, it paid little attention to 
it beyond taking advantage of such fringe benefits as the steady 
market for salt. It had its own packet, a few sloops, and fishing 
boats. But primarily, Sandwich remained a farming community, 
quiet and rural, with a few small, local industries here and 
there. Fortune, at least the worldly kind, seemed to have 
passed the community by. 

No one was therefore more astonished than the citizens of 
Sandwich when the town suddenly found itself blessed with a 
rich and unexpected windfall. Deming Jarves, glass manufac- 
turer of Boston, chose Sandwich for the site of his new glass- 
works. Sandwich had sand unlimited, and sand is a bulk ingre- 
dient of glass. There was also plenty of fuel to feed hungry 
glass furnaces--Sandwich still had miles and miles of unused 
woodland, and many of the farmers who owned it were glad to 
sell their portion for a song. Transportation was no problem, 
either; the creek harbor was wholly adequate for that. The glass 
factory opened its doors July 12, 1825. It brought numerous 
opportunities for employment, and at good pay for those days. 
Sleepy little Sandwich woke up with a start. 


Though begun as an individual enterprise (probably called 
Sandwich Glass Company, though no clear record of the name 
remains), Mr. Jarves was quick to perceive the need for part- 
nership to split heavy costs. As a result, three others from 
Boston bought in, and in 1826 the business was incorporated as 
the Boston and Sandwich Glass Works. Deming Jarves, howev- 
er, remained in full control as manager and agent. 

Sandwich’s exciting new industry prospered from the begin- 
ning, despite the fact that Cape Cod sand turned out to be 
wrong for glassmaking. Shiploads of the right kind had to be 
imported from elsewhere. It was an unforeseen expense, but 
business climbed steadily and the cost was easily absorbed. 
By 1850, some five hundred skilled workmen were turning out 
one hundred thousand pounds of glassware a week for eager 
markets at home and abroad. But this impressive mass produc- 
tion was only part of the picture. Deming Jarves loved rare and 
beautiful glass, and he wished the factory to excel in that kind 
of product, too. That is why no expense was spared in persuad- 
ing some of the world’s finest glassblowers to come to Sand- 
wich. Among them were the Englishman Rice Harris, who 
developed opalescent glass, Nicholas Lutz of Alsace, who 
laced his glass with molten threads of glowing color, and 
Adolphe Bonique of France, whose work was as delicate as any 
Venetian’s, and who set Sandwich agog with his fine courtly 
manners. The pieces made by these and other superb craftsmen 
constitute the very cream of Sandwich glass and are quite dif- 
ferent from the stock-in-trade pressed glass that the company 
was producing at the same time. But a great deal of the latter 
is very lovely too; it is eagerly sought by collectors and has 
grown correspondingly scarce and expensive. 

Pressed glass is made in skillfully wrought metal molds, 
instead of each piece being blown and shaped by hand. The 
idea did not originate in Sandwich; simple glass objects had 
been made from molds before, but the molds were made of 
wood. It took the mechanical ingenuity and enterprise of the 
Boston and Sandwich Glass Company to introduce metal molds, 
perfect the process, and turn it into a top business. Production 
extended to include nearly every type of decorative as well as 
basic glassware. This revolutionary development spread quick- 
ly to competing companies. The new pressed glass cost so 
comparatively little to make that the humblest housewives 
could afford some of it. Items regularly made included plates, 
Ccup-plates, sugar bowls, tumblers, salt shakers, candleholders, 
vases, bowls, and lamps, all in a wide variety of designs. 
Sandwich’s earliest pressed glass was quite simple. The 
Subsequent use of metal molds permitted ever more complex 


and delicate patterns. The supreme achievement in that catego- 
ry is the prized lace glass with its silvery sheen, so intricately 
designed that it appears to be starred with frost. 

Sandwich glass is equally famous for its beautiful colors. 
Golden ruby, sapphire blue, jade, purple, opalescent, salmon 
pink--these and other exquisite shades have never been sur- 
passed. As time passed, Sandwich glass had many competi- 
tors, but few that could compare in quality. 

Sandwich residents, meantime, had not been idle while the 
factory burgeoned and prospered. As mentioned earlier, many 
were profitably employed there, as were a host of newcomers 
from off-Cape who had moved into Jarvesville, the pleasant 
complex of factory houses built by the glass company for its 
workers. Nearly everyone had money to spend; the village 
bustled with trade as never before. The old village store that 
sold a bit of everything, now had to compete with a busy bee- 
hive of separate shops. There was a grocery store, a dry-goods 
store, a drug store, furniture store, millinery shop, watch-repair 
shop, harness shop, boot shop, two tailoring shops, and more. 
The streets even had gas lights, courtesy of the glass compa- 
ny. Small wonder that farming families flocked to the village 
on Saturdays to see the sights. Just up the road in West Sand- 
wich (now Sagamore) there was another sizable factory with a 
substantial payroll: Keith and Ryder made wagons, sleighs, 
buggies, stagecoaches, and "prairie wagons" for migrating 
pioneers. Several much smaller enterprises were as lively as 
baby chicks, and contributed to the general well-being of the 
town. Flush with tax money, Sandwich built the present town 
hall in 1834; it was so grand an edifice for Sandwich at that 
time that the town fathers thriftily let out some of its rooms to 
businesses. A printing establishment, carpenter’s shop, mar- 
ble-lamp-base manufacturer--all these and more were profita- 
bly housed in the town hall at one time or another. In 1848, the 
railroad was extended from Middleboro to Sandwich. The whole 
town turned out to watch and cheer the first train puff into 
Sandwich’s spanking new station. Most of the villagers had 
never even seen a train before. It was a momentous occasion. 

In 1858, Deming Jarves resigned from the Boston and Sand- 
wich Glass Company to build a factory of his own close by, 
presumably to establish a business for his youngest son, John, 
also a glass enthusiast. The Cape Cod Glass Works, as it was 
named, was completed by 1864, and for a short while the new 
flourished side by side with the old. Then young John died. His 
father, then in his seventies, never recovered from that tragic 
blow. The old zest was gone, business flagged through lack of 
care. Not long afterward, in 1869, Deming Jarves died. His 


glass factory closed. 

Meantime, the Boston and Sandwich Glass Company contin- 
ued to flourish right through the Civil War. In fact, Sandwich 
scarcely felt the war at all economically. Other towns on the 
Cape, particularly those most geared to the sea, were much 
less fortunate. The entire country’s maritime economy had 
begun to suffer even before the war. The new railroads were 
carrying more and more freight. Commercial fishing methods at 
all levels were being modernized, and required fewer men. Iron 
steamships were replacing wooden vessels, many of which 
came from small shipyards like those on the Cape. Further 
disruptions brought about by the Civil War hastened the de- 
cline. 

Many Cape Codders who had always depended on the sea for 
a living were forced to look elsewhere. Some left the Cape. 
Some turned to market gardening, or to cultivating cranberries 
for which there was a growing demand. Others just managed as 
best they could. A little farming, a little fishing, a little wood- 
cutting and odd-jobbing--there were ways to make a tiny 
income stretch, and peaceful Cape Cod was the place to do it. 
Nevertheless, it was a difficult period of adjustment, and many 
looked with envy at "industrial" Sandwich, the only town on the 
Cape that was still prospering. 

In 1884 Sandwich lost six of its outlying villages. Buzzards 
Bay, Bourne, Pocasset, Cataumet, Monument Beach, and 
Sagamore petitioned General Court in Boston for separation 
from their mother town on the grounds of their distant location. 
They complained that the many miles that lay between them 
and town hall in Sandwich put them at a political disadvantage; 
besides, just the trip alone was an all-day chore, and they 
could ill afford the time. The appeal was granted, and those 
villages formed their own township under the name of Bourne. 
Sandwich was virtually cut in half. There is no evidence that 
this caused deep concern. After all, Sandwich was still the 
richest town on the Cape. The big glass factory down by the 
marsh had supported the town handsomely for nearly sixty 
years. It seemed safe to assume that it would go right on doing 
so. Nobody had the faintest idea that the factory was in trouble. 
But it was. Sandwich’s palmy days were almost over. 

In 1888, just four years later, the glass factory closed. It had 
become impossible to compete with companies in the newly 
opened-up midwestern states like Ohio, which had enormous 
natural resources in gas and coal; since these states didn’t 
have to import their fuel, they could charge less. They were 
late in starting because at first there was no adequate way to 
transport goods in large volume. Now the ever-spreading rail- 
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roads had solved that, and cheaper western glass was inundat- 
ing the East. For the first time in its history, the Boston and 
Sandwich Glass Company was steadily losing money. With a 
bit more enterprise, the entire operation might have been 
moved to the Midwest where the action was. The New England 
Glass Company, for example, was moved to Ohio and is 
famous today as Libbey Glass. But there was nobody left in the 
Sandwich concern with that kind of boldness and vision. A wage 
dispute, followed by a strike, was the last fateful straw. The 
beleaguered company closed down. 

Sandwich was stunned. Its businessmen were as appalled as 
the glassworkers. Neither could survive in a virtually jobless 
town. A few desperate attempts were made to reopen the facto- 
ry under new management. Some of the workers even put up a 
modest building with a glass furnace out in the dunes and tried 
to run it as a cooperative. But for lack of sufficient capital and 
business expertise, every effort failed. Reluctantly, glasswork- 
ers and their families began to leave the Cape. Many of the 
little stores closed down. 

Sandwich made do as best it could with several small local 
industries that remained. In neighboring Sagamore, the big 
Keith Car Works, formerly Keith and Ryder, was turning out 
railroad cars at the impressive rate of nearly a thousand a year. 
Sandwich had good reason now to mourn the loss of those vil- 
lages; the imposing plant in Sagamore paid its taxes to the new 
town of Bourne instead of to Sandwich. But at least it employed 
some Sandwich people. A number of others turned to the new- 
style agriculture, i.e., specializing. The old general farming--a 
little bit of everything and chiefly for home consumption--was 
still widespread, but there was almost no profit in it, and it had 
lost its savor. Now, however, thanks to the railroad, there was 
good money in concentrating on certain crops that sold best, 
producing in volume, and shipping off-Cape by rail. Asparagus, 
onions, turnips, apples, strawberries, cranberries--all these 
and more--were being grown profitably on the Cape. But not 
everyone had the necessary skill, or was lucky enough to own a 
farm or a bog. Besides, new problems were already rising. 
There was a growing inland competition with much in its 
favor--far more farmland, better location for commercial dis- 
tribution, and so on. 

Sandwich managed and scrimped like a thrifty housewife into 
the twentieth century. But it was losing more and more of its 
younger people. In every Cape village it was the same. People 
were leaving, attracted by jobs and opportunities inland. 
Nobody could envision any real future for the Cape. 

Actually, of course, Cape Cod had ae very big 
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future--Summer business--and it was already in the making, 
even then. But the first signs of this fabulous industry were 
slight and unobtrusive. Nobody paid much attention to it, on the 
Cape or anywhere else. Sandwich was used to occasional visi- 
tors from Boston, down for some hunting or fishing. Its own 
Fessenden Tavern had been the great Daniel Webster’s favorite 
hostelry (eventually the tavern would cash in on that and take 
his name). There were summer homes scattered around the 
Cape; and there were summer hotels with long verandahs where 
city people sat, fanning themselves and watching croquet on 
the lawn. But the first real influx came with the first automo- 
biles. The invasion grew. Cash registers began to ring across 
the narrow land. Cape Codders sat up and took notice--and they 
have had little time to relax (in the summer months, at least) 
ever since. 

Today Cape Cod has no economic problem. But it has a new 
problem and a serious one--how to cope with its own excessive 
popularity, both as a place to visit and a place to live. Normal 
growth within safe and sensible bounds is one thing. Overde- 
velopment and over-commercialization is quite another--to be 
avoided like the plague. Certain parts of the Cape have already 
succumbed through lack of foresight: their plight has caused 
others to work all the harder toward better protection. Towns 
are buying more open land for conservation. And no matter how 
high the price, it is still cheap in the long run-- protecting our 
natural resources is critical to survival. Also of concern are the 
Cape’s precious old villages. In many cases, the oldest part is 
now protected by strict zoning. Whatever new building is 
permitted must conform to strict rules. Nothing excessively 
modern and out of keeping, the new must blend with the old. 
Thus, much of the serene beauty of a bygone era is preserved 
for the benefit of all. 

In this respect, Sandwich village is especially fortunate in 
that its oldest section lies somewhat off the beaten path. Route 
6A, the busy artery that passes through Sandwich, completely 
bypasses the old historic center around the mill pond. The 
village has plenty of stores, businesses, and services of all 
kinds in keeping with its growth; but they are confined almost 
entirely to the busy highway. Over in the historic district 
Several blocks away, little has changed in recent years, and the 
town has wisely seen to it that nothing will. Most of the houses 
are old, ranging in age from turn-of-the-century to over three 
hundred years. Thanks to zoning, the pond looks much as it did 
back when the mill was busy grinding the farmers’ corn. Flotil- 
las of friendly waterfowl move across it to the willow-shaded 
bank by the recently restored gristmill, seeking a handout. 
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When we stand there, looking out over the water, we see what 
the early millers saw, what Deming Jarves saw as he drove 
past in his buggy, what Daniel Webster (who loved fishing 
almost as much as oratory) saw as he cast his line in the 
water. And what Joseph Jefferson, famous nineteenth-century 
actor and Sandwich enthusiast, saw as he gazed at the pond. 
Jefferson liked Sandwich so much that he asked to be buried 
there. Maybe it is a good place to be buried. But much more 
important, Sandwich is a very pleasant place to live. 
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VIEW FROM ACROSS THE POND 
Photo by Mary Ohman 


THE GRIST MILL 
Photo by Mary Ohman 
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MAP SHOWING PLACES OF INTEREST IN SANDWICH 


PLACES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Sandwich 


(1) TOWN HALL 

This stately white building with tall Doric columns is one of 
the earliest New England town halls still in operation. Here much of 
the town's business is still conducted. Built sturdily and well in 1834 
at the height of the town's glass factory prosperity, itis made entirely 
of native timber, Cape Cod was still well wooded. Total cost, 
$4,138.32. Both historically and aesthetically, Sandwich's old 
Town Hall is a treasure. | 


(2) GRIST MILL 

Sandwich's original old-time grist mill was built around 
1654 and served the town for over two hundred years. During the 
latter half of the 19th century new methods of grinding corn replaced 
the water-driven grist mills. After that, Sandwich's mill was used for 
a variety of other commercial purposes, the small building got 
enlarged and added onto a number of times. However, as the town 
grew, with more and more visitors and more and more cars, the 
building's usefulness as a business location began to wane for lack 
of adequate parking space. In 1961 the Town of Sandwich bought 
the property as a major step in a program of historical rehabilitation. 
The old building with it's rambling additions was torn down and 
carefully replaced by the present 100% authentic and workable 
reproduction of atypical 1600's grist mill. It's mill machinery is one 
of the earliest kind used in Colonial days. .. water wheel, main drive 
shaft and gears all largely made of wood and driven by water power 
from adjacent pond. Visitors can watch the corn being ground and 
buy bags of the fresh, fragrant meal to take home. 

Open June through September, Monday through Saturday 

10 to 4:45, Sundays 1 to 4:45. 
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THE TOWN HALL 
Photo by Mary Ohman 


(3) THORNTON BURGESS MUSEUM 

This museum in Sandwich, part of the Thomton Burgess 
Society and located on Shawme Pond with it's wealth of wildfowl, 
is designed in large part for the young. It's whimsical exhibits and 
story-telling programs, based largely on Burgess books, are not only 
lots of fun, they help sow seeds of interest and care for nature, so 
urgently needed today. Thomton Burgess was so prolific - 160 
books eagerly read almost world-wide, the Museum's huge collec- 
tion includes a good many in foreign languages. 

Open April 15 through December, weekdays 10 to 4, 
Sundays 1 to 4. 


(4) HOXIE HOUSE 

This marvelous old house overlooking Shawme Pond dates 
way back to the middle 1600's. One of the oldest houses on the Cape 
- perhaps the oldest. And so beautifully located. Today all too many 
historical houses are stranded in incongruous modem surroundings. 
Not this one - no setting could be more serene. Always the old house 
was lovingly cared for until the middle of this century, when 
problems arose. Fortunately the Town was able to take over, Hoxie 
House became a major feature in Sandwich's program for historical 
restoration. The modern interior was painstakingly reconstructed 
into a 100% authentic replica of the early 17th century original - 
those wide floorboards are an interesting indication of the huge trees 
that once forested the Cape. Early furnishings, kindly loaned by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, complete the 1600's picture down to 
the tiniest details. The guided tours are so informative, so rewarding. 

Open mid-June to October, weekdays 10 to 5, 
Sundays 1 to 5. 
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THE HOXIE HOUSE 
Photo by Mary Ohman 


(5) THE SANDWICH GLASS MUSEUM 
The Boston and Sandwich Glass Company opened in 1825, 
closed in 1888, but it's vast array of marvelous glassware lives on 
in the hearts and minds and homes of countless Americans. Today 
the big Sandwich Glass Museum's extensive displays are a mecca 
for serious collectors who wish to study and compare, and each year 
summer visitors by the tens of thousands gather to marvel at the 
beauty and the scope of Sandwich glass - countless items, countless 
designs, all so lovely. And there is alot more to see throughout the 
Museum - factory tools and equipment plus.a wide selection of 19th 
century paintings, portraits, furniture and other household items, 
old maps, documents and photos - all from the town of Sandwich 
throughout the busy years of the glass factory. What better way to 
spend a day than at the Sandwich Glass Museum! 
Open April through October, 
weekdays and Sundays 9:30 to 4:30. 


(6) YESTER YEAR'S DOLL MUSEUM 

Beautifully displayed here are many hundreds of rare dolls, 
fully furnished doll houses, and other choice doll memorabilia. The 
very extensive collection was gathered from all over the world and 
its pieces date from the 1700's to recenttimes. Typically fascinating 
are the exquisite little 18th century Nuremburg kitchens, fully 
equipped, with a vast variety of tiny utensils which are of special 
interest because many are now obsolete. The Museum also does 
doll repairing, costuming, and appraisals. This place is a joy to both 
young and old. 

Open May 15 to October 31, 
Monday through Saturday 10 to 4. 
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Courtesy of 
The Sandwich Glass Museum 


Photo by Mary Ohman 


Some of the lovely Sandwich glass at the 
SANDWICH GLASS MUSEUM 


(7) OLD CEMETARY POINT 

Sandwich’'s first cemetary, on Shawme Pond, is notable for 
it's very early gravestones - the oldest is 1683. The spot is no less 
remarkable for its beauty, it lies on a point of land surrounded on 
three sides by the quiet waters of the pond. Green, shady and 
sequestered, it is without doubt one of the loveliest old cemetaries 
in America. 


(8) FISH HATCHERY 
The State fish hatchery in Sandwich is one of the most 

productive in Massachusetts. Three kinds of trout are bred and 
reared - brook, rainbow, and brown trout - then released at catchable 
size. In 1991 approximately 100,000 pounds of fish were released 
into numerous ponds and streams on Cape Cod and elsewhere in the 
State. The extensive complex of rearing pools, teeming with trout 
in all stages of growth, is a memorable sight. 

Open to the public every day 

from 9:00 to 3:30, year-round. 


(9) SITE OF THE GLASS FACTORY 

Here a large bronze tablet mounted on stone marks the area 
where the big Sandwich glass factory was located. It shows in detail 
the extensive layout of buildings used for production, and related 
structures. 


(10) THE HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SANDWICH 
Heritage Plantation with its 76 acres of glorious rhododen- 

drons, rare species of trees and shrubs, is a paradise of natural 

beauty for visitors to enjoy. And three museums provide a wealth 

of fascinating information, all kinds. 

a) Antique Automobile Museum has a large collection of 
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Aerial view of Sandwich Hatchery 


Stripping Trout of eggs - no injury 


SANDWICH FISH HATCHERY 


early American cars, fully restored and gleaming like new. The 
oldest date back to the turn of the century and look a lot more like 
fancy buggies than automobiles - hence the term "horseless car- 
riage”. 
b) Military Museum features an extensive display of early 
firearms, some date back to the 1600's. And there's a lot more old- 
time military matter. Also on display, arare collection of American 
Indian weaponry and artifacts. 
Cc) Arts and Crafts Museum, highlighted by a large, early 
1900's carousel, beautifully handcarved and in full operation. 
Exhibits include paintings, sculpture, metalwork, woodcarving, 
scrimshaw and more, both past and present. A major attraction, the 
large collection of 19th century Currier and Ives prints portraying 
people, places, and events throughout the 1800's. A goldmine for 
information on life way back then. Another highspot, superb 
birdcarvings by America's leading birdcarver, A. Elmer Crowell of 
Cape Cod. 

Heritage Plantation, located at the end of Grove Street, 

is open daily from 10 to 5, mid-May to mid-October. 


East Sandwich 


THE WING FORT HOUSE 

The old Fort House, homestead of the Wing family, has 
been owned by them for almost 350 years. Originally one of the 
living rooms was a small fort built by Sandwich settlers for 
protection against Indians - hence the name "Fort House". The 
Indians proved so friendly that protection was needless, so in 1641 
Stephen Wing bought the fort and made it his home. During the first 
hundred years or so it was enlarged anumber of times, after that no 
more, today the beautiful old home looks exactly as it did during the 
American Revolution. Because the place is such a historical 
treasure, it was recently taken over by the Wing Family of America, 
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Inc. for maximum Safety and preservation. All modern alterations 
were carefully removed, the old house authentically restored, then 
furnished with a wealth of Wing family antiques and old-time 
artifacts, room by room in specific periods. The Wing Family Fort 
House is now open to the public for all to enjoy, a treasure - trove 
of information on our country's early years. 

Open June 15 to September 30, Monday through Friday, 10 to 4 
Directions - from Sandwich lights, take Route 6A toward 
Hyannis. After about 1 1/2 miles turn left onto Spring Hill 
Road, Wing Fort House with large expanse of lawn is about 
1/2 mile on the left. 


THORNTON BURGESS SOCIETY'S 
GREEN BRIAR NATURE CENTER 
Thomton Burgess, dedicated naturalist and world-famous 
author of so many beloved children's books, grew up in Sandwich. 
The Thornton Burgess Society, founded in 1976 in commemoration, 
is headquartered in East Sandwich at Green Briar Nature Center, 6 
Discovery Hill, close to alovely pond. Among its many attractions 
are field trips, lectures, classes, an exceptional wildflower garden, 
plus various exhibits including a fascinating account of Thornton 
Burgess's life. And to top it all there is the adjacent 57 acre Briar 
Patch Conservation Area, home of Peter Rabbit and his furry 
friends, ajoy toexplore. Also part of the Society, Thornton Burgess 
Museum located in Sandwich on Shawme Pond. This Museum is 
designed mainly for children, and does an excellent job. All in all, 
Thornton Burgess Society is a much needed, much appreciated 
educational organization dedicated to care and concern for nature 
and the environment. 

Open April through December, weekdays 10 to 4, Sundays 1 to 4 
Directions - from Sandwich lights follow Route 6A 
toward Hyannis approximately 1 3/4 miles, 
entrance to Green Briar is on right. 
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OLD QUAKER MEETING HOUSE 

It took courage to be a Quaker back in the 1600's. Chris- 
tians whose views differed even a hair from rigid orthodoxy were 
mercilessly, sometimes even barbarously persecuted. Cape Cod, 
still thinly settled, provided refuge to some extent. A good many 
Quakers settled in Sandwich during those early days, their Sand- 
wich Meeting of Friends was established in 1657. Life was not 
easy, prejudice was still rampant, but mercy and commonsense, 
though still in their infancy, were beginning to spread. By the 
1700's Quakers were being accepted like any other Christians. The 
present meeting house on Spring Hill Road in Sandwich was built 
in 1810, the third on that same site. It's early aspect is being 
lovingly preserved. . . some of the sheds that sheltered horses and 
buggies during meetings are still there, both stove and fireplace that 
heated the place long ago are still being used. Quakers are noted 
for being kind and caring, and this regard for earlier days seems like 
a tiny example. 
Meetings are held every Sunday at 11 a.m. throughout the year. 

Visitors are always welcome. 
Directions - follow Route 6A toward Hyannis, in about 
2 1/3 miles turn left onto Spring Hill Road. 
Soon a road forks off to the left. 
Quaker Meeting House is close by on the right, partially hidden 
by trees, so watch for the driveway. 


THE NYE HOUSE 

Nye House, a historical treasure, was built by Benjamin 
Nye who helped found Sandwich. Later he built a grist mill in East 
Sandwich, and in the latter 1600's a family home closeby - today's 
Nye House. Descendants lived there for almost 200 years while 
kindred Nyes spread throughout the nation. By 1860 grist mills 
were outmoded, in 1926 the property was donated to the State for 
conservation. In mid-1950's the State planned to tear down the old 
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Nye house to make room for another trout pool. Local Nyes were 
appalled, they persuaded the State to deed the historic old home 
back to the Nyes. Shortly thereafter Nye Family of America, Inc. 
was established nationwide. Principal goal, restore Nye house, 
remove modern alterations. Then with Nye family antiques widely 
contributed, furnish completely down to the tiniest details. No easy 
job, but accomplished 100%. It's ancient keeping room, busy core 
of Colonial homes, is restored so authentically, visitors have said 
they feel as though the family had just stepped out to the bam 
for a minute. 

Open June 15 to October 15, Monday through Friday, 12 to 4:30 
Directions - from Sandwich lights follow Route 6A 
toward Hyannis 3 miles to E. Sandwich post office on left. 
Take road directly opposite, Nye House is 3/4 mile down 
on left, next to the Grange. 


Bourne 


APTUCXET TRADING POST 
1627 Circa 1660 

This very first trading post in New England was built in 
1627 by the Pilgrims in order to pay off their debts to financial 
backers in England. Here a highly profitable fur trade was carried 
on with the Indians. Extensive trading was also maintained with the 
Dutch in New Amsterdam who brought their vessels via Buzzards 
Bay up little Manomet River and dropped anchor close beside the 
Post. People from Sandwich and other neighboring settlements 
obtained some of their necessities through trading at Aptucxet. 
Almost nothing remains of the original structure except the field- 
stone foundation and remnants of a huge stone fireplace. The 
present building is a careful reconstruction built onto the old 
foundation and authentic in every detail. Many relics of Indian, 
Dutch and English origin, including the Post's huge iron key were 
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uncovered within the foundation or near it. These are on display at 
the Trading Post. 
Open May to mid-October, weekdays 10 to 5, Sundays 2 to 5. 
Directions - from Sandwich take 6A along the Canal, 
keep going straight on to Bourne village with its 
complex of crossroads. 
A sign points the way to nearby Aptucxet. 


EARLY SALT WORKS 

Another high spot of interest for visitors to Aptucxet is the 
replica of an early salt works. The process of making salt from sea 
water through evaporation by the sun originated on Cape Cod 
during the Revolutionary War and became a major coastal industry 
throughout the early 1800's. Sea water was pumped by windmill 
into big shallow vats with swinging roofs that provided protection 
when it rained. The shoreline from Plymouth to Provincetown 
abounded with salt works. Business declined during the 1840's due 
to the industrialization of salt mines - salt obtained in such vast 
quantities was bound to be cheaper. One by one marine salt works 
were abandoned and torn down for their lumber. This fully 
authentic replica is a fascinating re-creation of the past. 
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